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During the past eighteen months, reports coiwnissioned by foundations, 
legislatures, and corporations, along with articles and publicatims of reform, 
have advocated the enpowern^nt of school staff members. Ttie assunption is made 
m this literature that a pc^itive work envircsiment brought about by staff 
members who are able to initiate and carry out new ideas by involvement in 
decision-making results in enhanced learning opportunities for students. 
Although the term, empowerment, is of recent vintage, the conc^t of enployees 
helping make the basic decisions of the organization can be found in the 
management literature dating trcm the early 1930s. itse precedent study of 
participative decision making was conducted in 1948 by Coch and French in a 
garment factory, in this study, it was found that participation produced a rise 
in product iOT, less enployee turnover, less absenteeism, and fewer grievances. 
Studies in participat on decision making in business and industry today has 
revealed increased vrarker productivity ar.d sense of o^^rship (Peters, 1987). 

Currently, the major thrust of efforts to empower school constituencies 
appears to take the following foritB: 

- Providing teachers with a significant role in school decision 
making thereby develcping a sease of shared governance. 

- providing teachers with ccaitrol over their work environment and 
work conditions. 

- Providing teachers with o^-^rtunities to contribute to the 
school in a range of professional roles s teacher, 
administrator, curriculum developer, mentor, learner. 

With this increased interest in empowerment through greater participaticsi 

in decision making, it is inportant to reoognize the potential effects of shared 

governance on policy making and student ojtccsnes. Thcwgh the initial purpose of 

this paper was to discuss in?>licatic»is from a qualitative study of four schools 

involved in a project on school enpowerment, the fact that the 3-yaap study has 
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just begun precludes a report of those findings. However, initial cc^tact with 
the nine schools in the study and interactions with participants at each site 
has provided sorse insight into policy issues that may be inpacted by a school 
district's decision to create autcmoinmis schools v»^ere shared governance is the 
norm. Thus, this paper is exploratory in nature and an initial attempt at 
addressing the policy impact of shar(s3 governance, 

REVIFW OF THE LIl^IRA'niRE 
Decisicffi Making and gnp^vjerinent 

Decision making is a fundamental process in any organization. The 
inportance of decisicm making in educational organizations has been recognized 
as a key function required by administrators {Griffiths, 1959? Lipham, 1974j 
Li^am, 1981). In schcols, decisicsi making is a fundamental process and is 
therefore critical to the effective operation of a school, 

Lipham {1974, p. 155) defined decision making as a rational process 

Vierein awareness of a problematic state of a system, influenced by informaticm 

and values, is reduced to ccmpeting alternatives, amcaig v^idh a choice is made, 

based upcai estimated outcome states of the system." According to Lipham, the 

three dimensions of the decision-making process include; decision content, 

decision stages, and decision involvement, necisicsi content refers to Viat»' » 

decision involves. In schools, decisions are made at the instructional level 

and St the schoolwide or district levels. Decisicsi in\»lvement refers to "who" 

is involved in making the decisions and the extent of their involvement in the 

overall decisiwi process. Decision stages refers to "^ow" a decision is made. 

Lipham (1974) reported the six stages of decision making to include the 
following? 

1. Identifying the nature of the prc^lem 

2, Clarifying and defining the problem 
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3. FCannulating and weighing alternatives 

4. i^^king the oecisicm choice 

5. In?3leroenting the decision soluti€»i 

6. Evaluating the effectiveness o€ the decisican. 

Also inportant are the influences of the anount, form, flow of inforination, the 
societal, organizational, and individual values, and the effects of feedback on 
the overall decisiai-making process. 

Decision-making processes are dranatically affected by the philosc^hy and 
organization of the sdTool {Wright, 1976| Peldman, 1977? Moyle, 1978; Watkins, 
1978), A scA^ool climate whidi encourages innovative thinking, c^nness, and 
frankness aircng meniaers of school-wide decisicn-making groups is thought to be 
essential {Moyle, 1977? Hall & Griffin, 1982). 

Categories of decision-ittaking 

Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) categorized decision making into two 
contrasting types according to the degree to which individuals of an 
organization participate in the decision-making process. Collective decisions 
deal with these decisions made by the majority or all of the individuals in the 
organization. The second category of decisian making, referred to as authority 
decisions, are initiated and cxjntrolled fron the organizational hierarcijy, 
necisiws at the schoolwide level are authority decisiosis and are the ultimate 
responsibility of the principal. Authority decisions fall into two 
subcategories; which involve the authoritative approach or the participative 
approach, in the authoritative approach, decisions are unilaterally made by 
the principal withcwt any menfcer participation or input, (Si the other harwl, the 
participative apf>roadn involves sharing viev^ints from thc^e numbers in the 
organization, prior to a decision being reached, who will be affected by the 
decision cutooi}«. 



MDhn.3n, Cc»ke, and Mc^irman (1978) stated that there were qualitatively 
different types of decisions made within the various levels of an organizaticn's 
hierarchy. These types of decisions include: institutional decisions, 
managerial decisions^ and technical decisicms. Hiese researc*iers also eieamined 
involvement in decision making in relation to parson^s (1951) technical and 
nsanagerial dc»nains and concluded that teachers desire greater involvenent in 
technical issues than in managerial issues, 

Ttiese findings oonfimsed an earlier study by Bridges (1967) which r^rted 
ti^at teachers preferred to have more participaticm in technical decisions that 
were pertinent to their daily professional operations than in managerial 
decisions. According to Speed (1979) teachers exhibit greater decisional 
deprivation in managerial decisions than thc^e decisions made on th cechnical 
le\^l. Duke^ Showers, areJ imber (1980) investigated teacher involvement in and 
contmitmsnt to decisiojt making and concluded that mc^t teachers were less anxious 
to participate in schoolwide or managerial decirion makii^ and derived minimal 
job satisfaction when they did. Contrary to chese findings, Schneider (1984) 
reported there is a greater discrepancy between actual and desired levels of 
involvement regarding managerial than technical decisions. 

Alutto ai^ Belasoo (1972) reporteo that decision in\ralvenent should be 
assessed in terms of the discrepancy between the actual and desired levels of 
involvement. The discrepancy between these two levels results in decisis 
deprivation, decision equilibrium, or decisicsi satiatic^i. 

According to Chamberlain (1975) both principals and teachers agree that 
teachers should have greater participation in decision making, but th© groups 
differ between their perceptions of what is and what ought to be. A Study 
conducted by Schneider (1984) confirmed Oiamber Iain's findings, itie need for 
administrators to assess teachers' actual and desired levels of involvement in 
the decision making process is an important issue in participative declgion- 



nQking. it appears that both groups need to understand and be in mutual 
agreement of their present level of involvement in and ^at it ought to be In 
the decision-making process. 

Participative nianagan^nt ^ decision making 

Participative decision makin^^ '.las been defined by Crane (1976) as a 
managenent approach which allcws and encourages subordinates, in particular 
situations, to participate in decisions which will affect them. Farlier, 
Tota?in's study (cited in Dimstan, 1981) described ^rticipatiw management as an 
organ* zational operaticsi by which decisions are arrived at by including those 
f^rsons who are to execute thc^e decisions, patterns, purkey, & Parker (cited 
in Rice, 1987) concluded that putting decision-making power as close to the 
point of delivery as possible makes implementation of those decisions not oily 
possible, but successful. The overall benefits of adopting a team management 
approach of school governance include inproving the quality of ccaramjinications 
and the decision-making practices, staff motivation, and the enhanced 
coordination of tasks and plans (Erickson and Gmelch, 1977). 

Participatory management practices are supported and endorsed by many 
professional and national organizations (Grindle, 19B2) . Erickson and CfRS^cft 
(1977) cited one reasai for the increased suf^xsrt for participative management 
on the increased national attenticNi on education, coupled with the push for 
aoDountability, and the increased pressure on administrators to run effective 
schools , 

Several participatory management n»dels have been reported in the 
literature, Erickson and rsr^lch (1977) developed a participative management 
role vriiich identifi^ six compc^nents of participatory management in terms of a 
team management ocsicepts. 
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1. Two or more people v?ork together on a ittanagenent activity with a aanmon 
missicsn or goal. 

2. The team consists of representatives of ii!|^tant sub-systeros in the 
organization work together on a ocHWon goal. 

3. General input into administrative policy decisions are provided 
(esccluding the details of raana^ment) . 

4. Teams are ocsnprised of a small number of individuals, throughout the 
organization have different backgrounds ^ skills, and knowledge who work 
together toward a specific goal. 

5. Participative management involves anployees in the decision-making 
prc^ess v^ich affects their work. 

6. Team Management is synonymous to participatory management 
administrative team, leadership team, executive team or representative team, 

Kuhns (1986) described a team management model which used Likert's "linking 
pin" concept, itsis model en^rfiasizes the use of overlapping work groups. in 
this model the principal is a facilitator of his own team as well as a leader 
who is able to infli^nce the superintendent's team, Itierefore, the principal 
must be skilled as a team leader as well as a team member. This style of 
management significantly differs from the traditional style of managtmint whic^ 
views principals as planners, organizers, and evaluators (Kuhns, 1986) . 

•rtieory Z is a relatively n^ management model ^.ich originated in Japan 
v*iich relies on the team management approach. This model prcmotes individuals 
working together effectively in order to yield greater productivity, profit, jt^ 
satisfactiOT, loyalty, and performance (Ouchi, 1981). This managenent model 
relies exclusively on decision making by consensus. Individuals who are 
affected by the decision have input and involvement in the process of naking 
decisions, ihe feeling of ownership in the decisicm process is an essential 
element to the overall effectiveness of this model, 
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Literature m organizaticasal dynamics supports th© truism that enplc^y^g 
are more productive if they are inirolved in making decisions that affect ^^^©ir 
work lives. Rcn^ever, the desire of individuals to participate in the decision- 
making process is neither universal among memfc^rs of a group nor evenly 
distributed throughout the organization. Maeroff (1988) s^b ed that "two ir?ain 
issues surrounding teachers and their ability to be diange agents have to do 
with the use of their time and the events to which teachers shape instruct ic^al 
philosqphy and content rather than have it dictated to than" (p. 97) , 

Prior to this, Dav?son (1984) eK -nined educational change in relation to 
three contextual factors t^ich influent teacher involven^nt in decision making 
and planning. These factors were: the availability of tine and other 
resources, local concerns and priorities, and staff perceptions of 
^inistrative ocaiinitment to change, f^rindle (1982) believed that teachers must 
perceive their involvement in the decisicxi-making to be genuine and that their 
cpinion has a significant impact in the decision outaaite. 

power and eipowerment 

The traditicmal definition of pcmBt revolifes arourva an economic scarcity 
theory: that power is limited, so that if i have less, you have nore, am vice 
versa. This definition is contrary to the ideas of enpowera^nt. Bnpc^rment 
broadens the base of decision making because it results in better, ijpre 
informed, more accepted programs and policies, and includes total COTr.itnigr^^ of 
the school board, superintendent, principals, teachers, staff, students, 
parents, and the community (American Education, 1987). Everycne in the §q\\pol 
environment has a sense of ownership and of power. ESpowernent ^releases a 
feeling ot professional pride and investment in "this school is my school" (p. 
46). 
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Blnpowsrment requires that the governing structures in schools be 

modified, this means that change naist occur, and change is often met with 

resistance. c;chool-site management systeins is a strategy which pranotes the 

a>ncepts of empowennent and at anpowering individuals in sc*kjo1s. itiis system 

profnotes the adoption of school-site committees comprised of teachers, 

administrators^ and community representatives. In addition, school-site 

management affords teachers the c^sortunities to participate in decision making 

in all areas that affect them and their students. It is based on the principle 

that schools need to be autonomous and have their own personalized school 

culture. It is supported by inraivatiwe roanager^nt theoriez that stress the 

inportance of decentralizaticsi, employee motivation in the decisic^s that affect 

their work, and the development of feelings of ownership in the decision process 

as well as in the decisis outoeane. 

"The autonomy that teachers have within their 
classrooms is considerably con^rcsnised their 
exclusion fr<sn decisi<ais csi issues that affect life 
in the classroom, such as school structure and 
organization, disciplinary procedures , curriculisn 
content , ace lemic standards, staffing needs and 
hiring decisions, and spending priorities" (p. lo) . 

As a result, teachers have been denied the qjportunity to fully demonstrate 

their professional abilities, and the schools and students have been pcnulized 

and denied the full benefits of their expertise. Hiere is a strong feeling that 

if teaching is to emerge as a profession, teachers need more omtrol over all 

the conditions that affect teaching and learning ( Amer ican Educator ) , 

Light foot (1986) defined empowerment as *the Ofportunities a persw has for 

autonomy, responsibility, choice, and authority" (p. 9). variois theires of 

enpowerment evolved as a result of her research on goodness in schcsols. In her 

studies, principals established close alliances with trusted associates within 

the organization. Furthermore, they understood the powerful dynamicg of the 

organization and the role they served in shaping the forces within the school. 
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Ttiese principals were cognisant of the effect of their om personality arK3 
leadership style m the forces within the school. In addition, these principals 
shared their power and redistributed that power within the school organ izatics^. 
By encouraging and sharing their |->ower they attempted to redefine the 
traditional hierarchical patterns h^t^^een administrators and teachers. By 
actively encouraging and promoting participation among the various gcojp members 
in their schools they created environments which allowed teachers to be 
enpowered. 

According to Gibboney and Gould (19R7) entpowerment is defined as the 
shifting of the decision-making process from the superintendent's office 
(district level) or the principal's office (school level) to the teacher- 
administrative work groups/committees (building level) . This shift is 
responsible for providing sane of the impetus for change from the traditional 
autoritarianism practices to a more collaborative decision-making process. 

Lightfoot (1986) stresses that greater participation in the decision-making 
process allows teachers and students, alike, to feel more connected, ntore 
ODjfwitted, and pulled into the process. Teachers need to be treated as central 
actors in the chain of empowerment, "in good schools the image is one of 
teachers with voice and vision" (Lightfoot, 1986, p. 24). School cultures that 
support experimentation and risk taking provide empowering opportunities for 
teachers to shape the educational environment. Teachers who were en^x3wered 
themselves were able to create environments which promoted c^portunities for 
students to be empowered, 

Rice (1987) in a review of the literature on en?>owerment reported several 
cQirancm needs v^ich must te met in order for enpowerrrent to occur, ^ese needs 
include: 
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1. appropriate occasions and places for professi<aial work— more 
occasions and place, the more support— | 

2. training and fcllowup by credible parsons; 

3. cojrmitment of teadiersi 

4. technical assistance? 

5. ongoing feedback i 

6. hard mc»iey (p. 16). 

Advantages of participative decision making 

Shared governance allows teachers to express their opinions concerning 
critical school issues, it al^ provides teachers with an o^rtunity to make 
decisions that affect them, ^1einer (1978} reported that share* lecisicn making 
promotes group concerns and staff ownership of the outoonie and ensures that 
decisions are inpleraented successfully. According to Brodinsky (1983), other 
significant advantages of shared governance in participatory management include 
building trust, increasing teacher morale, and increasing teacher effectiveness 
(Brodinsky, 1983). 

rxjnstan (1981) described five major advantages of participative decision 
making which include the following* 

1. The enoourag^i^nt of human growth and developir^nti 

2. More willing acc^tancs of decisions; 

3. Enhanced quality of decisions; 

4. Enhanced sense of teacher belcMiging; 

5. The satisfaction of teachers' desires for democratic structures. 
Prior to Dunstan's analysis of participative decision makireg, Hsynes and 

Garner (1977) provided eight benefits of shared administrative decision inaking. 
Ttiese benefits are the result of the principal's ability to share leadership 
with the members of the organization in defining common goals, planning 



together, and developing groi^ feelings and teamwork. Crane (1976) al^ found 
benefits for adc^jtion of participative managensent practices. 

Studies have been conducted which examine the positive effects of 

patticipative decisic»i making an job satisfaction {Alutto & Balasoo, 1972; 

Watkins, I978f Theirback, 1980j Flannery, 1980| Lipham, Dunstan & Rankin, 1981). 

Brodinsky (1984) found that enployees tend to beconie inore effective and feel 

niore job satisfactic^i as they are provided with more ^rtunity and power. 

However, greater teadier participation in the decision making, alone, does not 

ensure job satisfacticm. 

For studentr;, schools v^ich are organized to provide greater opportunities 
for participant involvoi^nt in decision making can increase student self-estet^ 
and motivation co learn in several ways, mm teachers are joined together in a 
collaborative environment where planning and problem living in response to the 
different needs and learning styles of students is conducted through participant 
decision-making, the quality of student learning is greatly enhanced (Light foot, 
1986). in addition, teachers' sense of en^xiwerment thrcH^h shared governart^e 
can heighten teacher morale and performance, increasing the chances that 
students will benefit. Students benefit when teachers are more directly 
involved in decisicms that inpact curriculum, structuring <^ flrcHipir^e of 
students, instruction, and school climate (Carnegie Schools, 1988). 

Constraints of participative decisicm making 

Although numerous researchers have described the advantages of 
participative decision making, there are these who describe the cwistraints 
participative management entails. Dunstan (1981) reported seven major 
constraints of participative decision making which include the following: 

1. Inherent hierarchical oaistraints 

2. Limited effects on ncsi-p^rticipants 
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3. Distance of decision tran the point of in|)lementation 

4. Involi/eroent of merribers in too many decisions 

5. Seme issues are irrelevant to group menfcers 

6. Disadvantages of group prc^lem living 

7. poor irsplementaticn of decisicsis 

C&sviously, any attaipt at developing a sense of shared governance in a 
school has the potential to irrpact policy. Participant roles and decision- 
making structures, dictated by policy at the state, district, and school level, 
will change drastically in an enpowered sr^iool environment. In order to begin 
to understand the iirpact, it is useful to study those schools moving towards 
developing empowered participants with a sense of shared governance. The 
"ESipowered School District" permits this initial exploration. 

THE mPCMEmFm" PROJBCT 
•rtiough eirpoweniient and teacher autcsiany has become a natiaial focus, little 
direct assistance has been given to districts in develc^ing empowered sdiools. 
Much less emphasis has been placed on developing empowered students. The 
"Elf^xjwered school District Project" directed by the authors of this paper is a 
three-year effort to facilitate the work of nine school districts nitlajwide. 
These districts are creating school environnents where empowered professionals 
and staff en^^wer students to beoome independent learners. The discuss icxi of 
policy in this paper emanates from these districts. 

Cfojectives of project 

Itie purpose of the 3-year project are several: 
1, TO assist central office administrators and board of 
educaticHi members in establishing autcsnomous schools in 
v^ich enpc^rment of staff meiribers and students may take pl&OQf 
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2. TO assist principals in recxsnoeptualizing their roles 
froTj that of directors of their schools to develc^rs 
of human potential; 

3. To assiii*- teachers in lesming to make decisions and 
^:^pting the respo .ibility for their decisions! 

4. Td assist teachers in reoonceptualizing their roles 
frCTi the directors of classrooms to de\relopers of 
student potential, and 

5. To chr<»iicle the empowerment process develop^ in 
each project school so that new schools may be added 
to an enpowered schools netv^ork in subsequent yeart o 

InitiatigMi of project 

The project b«gan with a three day "mtpov^rment Conference* where 
superintendents, principals, and representative teachers frc^ each of the nine 
districts came together. The conference's primary mission was to explore the 
viability of empowerment project for school districts. Specifically, the 
conference had these purposes ; 

1. The first pirpose was to develop ocsrenon understandings 
about the j^oject, itye empc»i?enT^nt process is 
conceptualized as a very individualistic artdi conplex 
process, l^us, the first purpose was extremely inportant 
to the ultimate success of the project. Much tine was 
spent exploring a definiticxi of an "empowered child" 

and "empcswered schcxDl.** 

2. The seocmd purpose was prcsduct oriented. At the end 
of the conference a specific plan of acrtion <x>vering 
the entire three years of the project was detailed. 



Ibere is no thought that all schools of the project 
v^ld proceed in sane lockstep fnanner toward a state 
of entpowerment , Each should rnove through the process 
as local conditions allow, 
•nie school districts represent great diversity in several ways. It is felt that 
niuch of the recognition for efforts in shared decisiaj making and ^npowenijent 
activities has gone to large school systems, but these large systeans ^ not 
necessarily represent what a majority of schools look like across the country. 
Project participants reflected the diversity that is more realistic. 

Large, medium, and small districfs within urban, suburban, and rural 
conTJunities are participants, one private school is a participant. Ftour of the 
schools are high schoolb tma five are elementary schools. Ihree districts 
cerate under collective bargaining with teacher unions. 

The conference established a collaborative environnent with districts 
establishing plans to network for further sharing of enpowem^nt efforts and 
mutual support. A significant focus for discussion was the enpowering of the 
chUd. 

District teams spent their team time discussing and developing a three-year 
action plan that reflected an initial year of fonulatiGo, a second year for 
developing mtd t«3stifig, and a third year for inplenieiitatian. 

Items drawn from various action plans include: 

preliminary (immediately following conference) 

1. Sunsiary of conference presented to teachers 
wit reactions 

2. Establish role of superintendents, teachers, students, 
principals, parents in an errpowered school district 

3. Preparation of taped reflectic»is of principals following 
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a»iference 

4. Develop mission statenients 

5. Present action plan to faculty and staff for their 
involvement in continued development arM3 ref inenent 

6. Hold retreats, "dialogues," etc, to increase involvemesit 
of board 

7. Secure board ooimiitroent to involv^inent In project 
1 198S~1!^ - Rnslaticii 

1. Establish study groups-think tanks 

2. Train in team effectisreness 

3,, Condurt analysis of current school structure 

4. Establish role of chronicler and facilitator — training 
by project directors 

5. Leadership retreat 

6. Involvement of faculty in hiring/evaluaticxi of new faculty 

7. OcKiduct parent ne^s assessment 

8n Establish interdisciplinary team of professionals 
9. Chronicle events 

10. Review literature re: establishment of faculty study 
group process 

11. Document ways 'tJialogue" pLOC^ss en^jowers students 

12. Establish project newsletter to share efforts 

13. visits fron project directors and other consultants 

14. aaperintendents meet at AASA, Orlando 

15. principals and superintendents record reflections on 
tape and send to directors 

Samsc 1988 

Itold conference with principals and facilitators 



Year 2 1989 - Developing and Testing 

1. Devtelop curriculum that is interdisciplinary in 
content 

2. Initiate a curriculum process that creates an independent 
lea ner 

3. Dewlop parent nentor plan 

4. Biplement "Dialogue'* process throi^hout sdiool 

5. Chrcsticle events 

6. Tnwlve facilitator, project directors, and cc^sultants 
in staff tteveloj^nt re; feedback strategies, self- 
managing teans, participatory decision making, etc. 

7. Bnpowerment team n«ets regularly 

8. Plan summer empowerment retreat 

9. Report to parents at pm 

10. Visit project school sites 

11. Ccmtinue project nevi^letter 

12. Develop measure of bnpowerment of learning/school/district 
1^ 3 - 199&-1991 - laylPiBPfttatiqfi 

1. Ccmsider initial school as pilot site and create cross- 
district teams for possible expansion to other schools 

2. Formative assessments 

3. Caitinued assistance frcsn consultants, project directors, 
and other participatory schools 

4. Measure level of empowerment of leamer/school/district 

5. Inclement parent enpowemenc plan 

6. Assess iirpact of cross-age grouping, dialogue," 
"Junior Leadership" 

7. Board retreat 
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8. Refocus on future direction after three-year 
involvement in projec± 

9, Chronicle e\?ents 

10, Disseminate project nev® letter 

11. C€m€eren<« with ©spcHajerment project school participants. 
Evaluation 

It was the ocmsensus of the conference partici^ts that evaluati<»i is an 
important component of the project. They felt evaluation is critical in 
determining when milestones are achieved in the enpowerraent process, it is al«> 
inpcrtant to gather data that would assist in the testing and refinement of 
®npowerment strategies. 

Among the evaluation activities generated by the participants are the 
following J 

1. Formative and sumnative evaluaticm procedures tied to 
activities to action plan 

2. Developnent of instruments to measure level of student, 
sdKX>l district en^iowerment 

3. Anecdotal records 

4. School climate/student attitude measures; parental 
attitude measures 

5. Sociological observations/interviews 

6. Case studies of stu^nts 

7. DocuroentatiOT of teanv^group process-effectiveness 

8. Statistical data analyse. 

In addition, the project utilizes the following data sources: 
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1. Tape recordings prepared mcmthly by principals and twice 
a year by superintendents reflecting their perceptions of 
the district's enpDwerment process. Other types of 
informaticHi may also be gathered. 

2. A chr<»iicleri a teacher on the school staff trained by 
project directors to ^jbserve and chronicle the ongoing 
Qi?XJwerment activities at the school site. 

3. logs kept by facilitators and directors relative to all 
project ^ivities and interactions with school sites and 
school constituencies. 

Other significant questions addressed by the study which are linked to 
shared governance ares ,a) How can time during the contract day be allocated 
to teachers for meetings to consider ideas associated with ©ipowered te^^chers as 
well as meetii^s to consider ideas associated with ©npowered decision making? 
(b) mat processes can be utilized to assist the teacher, principal, and central 
office administrator to enixiwer others with tasks and decisions that will bring 
high motivation to the employee and significant improvements to the learning 
program? (c) ^at is the role of the principal has en^jowered the «:hool 
staff? (d) itow much responsibility for initiating ideas and carrying gwifc 
will the staff exercise beyaid their standard job descripticms? (e) Vhat are 
the likenesses ar^ differences between decentralizaticsi ai^ enpowerroent of the 
school staff? (f) Are the behaviors of an enpowered staff similar to tho^ 
expected for an eitpowered stu<tent body? (g) do teaching staff want to ampt 
the responsibility for their decisions, spend the time necessary for reaching 
Visions, and develop the skills necessary to effectively carry out agreed upcn 
plans? (h) will the en^xswerment of staff and ^rfministrators j^ovide ftjf tt» 
inculcation of ideas to solve old and new problene which interfere with feht 
learning process for students? 
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R3LICY IMPLICATICM? RELATI^ TO SHARED QWERNANCY 
l*ie initial tine spent by the authors at the nine ®:hool district sites 
working with faculty, school board, superintendent and parents amS reports by 
principals as they initiate involvement reveals a diversity of areas impacted by 
the establishment of structures for participative decisim-roaking. Because the 
establishment of en^wwered schools is an individualistic school f^ocess, policy 
implications may vary across districts, in addition, as the process evolves, 
changes in certain policy may surface at various times. However, for the 
purposes of this paper, sore generalizaticms based on the initial work with 
project districts may inform the discussion. 

Ttie noticm of shared governance appears to inply the involvement of school 
participants in decisions relative to all or some of the following? curriculian, 
instruction, structure of school day, accountability, and budget. Policy 
focusing on these areas may «i©nate from several levels: state, district, 
^hool, as well as union contracts. Thus, policy inplications surface at these 
levels. 

Policy inplications at the state le\^l 

Many states have passed reform legislation that may preclude jJiQQh^r 
initiated programnatic Visions. For instance, in many states, legislatures 
have mandated both the nuitfcer of instructional hours spent in certain subjects 
as well as v^at specific curriculum will be taught. 

In addition, teacher involvement in selection of personnel and deci^^^ to 
hire certain types of individuals with certain skills may not be feasible ^less 
state certification policies are reviewed and amended. 

States such as Colorado and Massachusetts have recognized the need fep waive 
osrtain state mar^ates in order to create autoioious schools. The prtpedent 
exists for such action, ifie North Carolina State Board of Bducation ^ived 
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state teacher tenure policies for the Charlotte Mecklenburg Cointy Schools to 
allow the district to iiipl©!!ent its own career lad<^r i^ogram. 

District level policy inplicaticms 

An individual school would find it difficult to create an envircratent of 
shared governance with<^t first being allow©a to fimcticm within the district as 
an autOTomous school. Currently, the relative magnitude of allowable decision 
areas renains quite small for teadiers if individual s€5k»1s function according 
to mandates and decision passed down f rcsn roost district le^l officials. One of 
the major concerns of project school teadiers is the idea of participating in 
locally initiated decisions that impact the school caily to have a policy at the 
central office void that decisicm, Qie faculty men&er stated, "I dtsi't vrant to 
spend time making a decisicm only to have the school board or superintendent 
tell roe no." District level policy will, roost likely, present the greatest need 
for change than at any other level in some states. 

Preliminary work with the s^iools reveals that shared governance among 
individual school participants in the nine districts in the project may inpact 
district policies relative to the following areas; 

- oomposition of school faculty nunt5ers/©j$>loyment/dismisaai 

- student prorooticm and retention 

- class size 

- accountability processes 

- allocation of student support services 

- selectiCTi of curriculum materials 

- grade level organization 

- scheduling of instriK:tional time 



- TOthcsdsAioaels o€ instruction (scroe districts utilise a 
teacher evaluation system tied to a particular instructional 
methodo2x3gy) 

" teacher/principal evaluaticm 

policy implications with oollective bargaining 

The three districts operatir^ with teacher unions face unique policy issues 
in the attenpt to create greater tearfier decisioi-inaking c^^tunities. in 
particular, uniai ocmtracts specify criteria and procedures for areas im:luding 
use of teacher time and professional developfent. 

^fc«e specifically, union contracts may dictate class size as well as the 
least amount of planning time available to teachers on a daily basis. 
Collective bargaining agreements can specify the schedule for staff meetings. 

A faculty at an individual school may not be able to decide to nodify staff 
developnent reguiranents and og^rtunities to meet their unique needs if such 
regulations are part of the formal bargaining attract or unless the contract is 
blended. 

Finally, enpowering teachers through increased participation in decisions 
involving staff selection practices and teacher evaluation procedures may not be 
permitted without modifications in the contract agreement. 

Districts are recognizing the necessity to attenpt to make alterations in 
OKitract a'jreements in the above areas, iliese areas aR^ear to be inportant in 
the en^xjwement process in some of the project schools. 

Policy iiylications at the scTxxal level 

lb philosophically entirace the concept of enpowerroent at the iq^Mjol level, 
it is inevitable that roles may have to be redefined, itiis is prticularly 
relevant in terms of decision making processes. The conctpj} of shared 
governance heralds profound changes in perceptions about who deole^fg what, m 
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the project schc»ls, principals- and teachers are experiencing great stru^les as 
they attend to redefir^ roles and patterns of decision making frora the 

traditional hierarchical structure. The primary issues oemoem (1) principal 
fear of being "bverrun by teachers" if teachers can participate in decisions not 
historically within their f^rview and (2) establishment of a viable process for 
shared governance and collaborative decision making. 

Among the many areas, identified by participants at the various nine 
project sites, pc^sibly affected by participative ctecisicm making: 

- organizaticsi of the ^:hool d^ 

- utilizatioi of ©zhool facility space 

- extra duties (supervision of buses, for exanple) assigned to staff 

- i^rental irivuivement 

- teacher evaluaticm 

- budget allocaticms 

- rescmroe select ic^ 

- personnel select icn 

- hon^ftork policies 

- staff develc^aoent 

SCARES (xmmm^ AND mPLiCATiom Fm studeot ourcmES 

One of the critical areas for project sch<x)l districts is the area of 
student outocsnies in an enpowered school. Ptost schools have yet to ddioribe the 
empowered student, without Kxne conceptualization of this idea, it it difficult 
to talk about expectatiais for student outcc»nes. The project ^ii^h^iitfi the 
unigi^i^ss of each school and its constituencies, h student body at % iQhdoX in 
Utah nay vary greatly from the characteristics of a student body ii) |^l|ibMis» 
CSoraraimity and parental expectaticms also vary. 
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SAools within the project oontinua to struggle with what an en|)owered 
student in their schools should look lik^. Student outcomes hinge on the 
answers to this question, h parent at f»ie site described the en^xjwered student 
as one who can make his/her own decisions." (^viously, this definition of 
an empowered student requires a whole new set of assumptions relative to 
assessment of the skills md knowledge that this student would be expected to 
display. It is too early in the project study to draw ocmclusicais about stu^nt 
^tccmes but one would intuitively assunie that outooroes for students in an 
en^x3wered school will differ greatly from current expectations measured solely 
by scores c»i achievanent tests. 

As the focus strengthens on the developntent of innovative organizational 
systens aimed at increasing participant involvement in decision making at the 
school level, traditional methods of policy making will need to be reassessed, 
current policies as they now exist at the state, district, and building levels 
may greatly impede the empowerment effort. 

The initial efforts of nine school districts involved in the •*Qnpowered 
School District Project" reveal that a wide range of policy changes will need to 
occur if participative decision making is successfully inplemented «t; ||)tc« 
sites. Empowerment inlets policy at all levffls. EjrfDracing the ccaicept of 
empowerment of teachers and students will require a reframing of roles, 
placement of decision points, and level of involvement of sctool constituencies 
in all aspects of school life. What is being learned from the project is that 
this reframing cannot be done overnight, it is, indeed, evolutionary. 
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